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Congregational Meeting House, still 
standing though somewhat disfigured by 
alterations, and noted for its beautiful 
belfry. One of his last and most impor- 
tant works was the Russell house in Mid- 
dletown, built in 1825-8, standing from 
that day to this practically unaltered in 
shape. It is to-day the most notable 
house in Middlesex County, and one of 
the finest pieces of domestic architecture 
in Connecticut. For New Haven, in addi- 
tion to the United Church, he designed 
and built the Judge William Bristol and 
the Hon. Nathan Smith houses that until 
recently stood on Elm Street, facing the 
Green, and the Professor Kingsley house 
still standing on Temple Street and now 
occupied by Henry T. Blake, Esq. He 
also built, and in part designed, the 
**Don David Cortez DeForest" house 
(better known as the Sargent house), 
that formerly stood on the corner of 
Church and Elm Streets; he built the 



Tontine Hotel on the corner of Church 
and Court Streets, and may have de- 
signed it, though it is more likely that 
the design was furnished by Ithiel 
Town, noted at that time as an archi- 
tect, but more noted as a bridge-builder. 
Undoubtedly Hoadley built many other 
houses and churches, but the above list 
represents his best work. All of his 
work was distinguished by great refine- 
ment and knowledge of architectural de- 
tail. His designs are considered all the 
more remarkable since he had no instruc- 
tion beyond what he got out of the Eng- 
lish and early American books on archi- 
tecture. It is for this reason, as it is 
supposed, that he was called the "Self- 
taught" Architect. There is a brief no- 
tice of him in Bronson's History of 
Waterbury, in which it is said of him 
that "He had a sound judgment, a well- 
balanced mind, and a generous and hon- 
est heart." 



IMPROVING THE CEMETERY MONUMENT 
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IF we admit the artistic insufficiency 
of our public statuary, what shall we 
say of the artistic horrors of the ceme- 
tery monument of commerce — that end- 
less array of stereotyped pieces of stone, 
with bulging tops or ill-proportioned 
shafts decorated with meaningless 
wooden carving.^ The stoneyard type 
of cemetery is still the common housing 
place of the dead, but the advent of the 
modern park plan cemetery is slowly 
mitigating the effects of long years of 
crowding our burial grounds with stock 
jobs of stone work. The landscape 
gardener is jealous of his beautiful 
lawns and graceful shrubbery, and is 
slowly, but perceptibly, rebelling against 
the mnrring of the scenery with factory 
angels and hideous stone shapes. 

The better-managed cemeteries have 
all set aside certain tracts where no 
monuments are allowed, and lot owners 
are taking the hint. They are coming 



to understand that the best monument 
is not necessarily the one that towers 
farthest in the air or has the greatest 
number of cubic feet of "carving" on it. 
The landscape cemetery has quite gen- 
erally abolished the unsightly stone 
copings and iron fences that formerly 
surrounded the lots. Many have abol- 
ished grave mounds in the interest of 
an unbroken surface of lawn, and nearly 
all now limit the height of these senti- 
mental nuisances. The sizes of monu- 
ments are limited to a certain propor- 
tionate area of the lot, and may be con- 
structed only of the best and most dura- 
ble materials. The height of grave 
"markers" is limited, and in some of the 
newer and more modern cemeteries it 
is required that these stones shall be set 
level with the ground. 

Some of the extremists among the 
landscape architects even recommend the 
complete abolition of the cemetery 
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iiioiiunient. As a practical measure of 
reform this has, liowever, too much the 
aspect of a revolution to make any ap- 
preciable headway. The best efforts at 
reforming the cemeter}^ monument have 
been directed toward simplifying its 
form and design or providing a substi- 
tute. Trees^ shrubs, flowers, vases, and 
stone seats have been substituted in a 
number of instances to good effect on 
the cemetery and the lot holder as well. 
In the matter of designing simple, 
graceful, and artistic types of the com- 
mon cemetery monument we have much 
to learn from the Germans. In the 
tablet form of monument, especially, 
they have produced a variety of pleas- 
ing forms that embody the grace of 
real architecture and art with that sim- 



})licity of construction necessary to the 
cheaper monument. 

Tlie German artists, sculptors, and 
architects take more interest in their 
cemetery monuments than we do in this 
country, and this interest is increasingly 
felt in the production of good specimens 
of monumental design. The Germans 
hold exhibitions of cemetery art with 
model cemeteries laid out, and model 
monuments set in their natural environ- 
ment on the grounds. Associations of 
artists, sculptors, and artist-craftsmen 
have been formed to cater to the demand 
for more artistic cemetery monuments. 

Some interesting examples of the use 
of stone benches and vases instead of 
the customary kind of cemetery monu- 
ment have recently appeared in Ameri- 
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can cemeteries^ and suggest a possible 
future development of considerable 
promise in finding a substitute for the 
gravestone of commerce. 

A massive granite bench of good archi- 
tectural proportion^ with stone vases ac- 
companying, has many advantages over 
a "monument,*' and may be made a real 
adornment to the cemetery lot that has 
sufficient room to admit of a good ac- 
cessory treatment. 
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The Elton memorial vase recently 
placed in Riverside Cemetery, Water- 
bury, Conn., is the only cemetery monu- 
ment of its kind in America. It was de- 
signed and modeled by George E. Bis- 
sell, of New York, a sculptor of national 
reputation. On the sides of this vase 
are pictured in high relief four scenes 
from the Life of Christ. The first rep- 
resents the Adoration of the Wise Men; 
the second, the Crucifixion; the third. 
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the Entombment; the fourth, the Resur- 
rection. Decorative figures carrying 
wreaths form the handles of the vase, 
which is supported by Cherubs. At the 
base on either side are large recumbent 
bronze figures representing Grief and 
Faith. 

Of the rarer forms of ideal sculpture 
that belong to the higher types of cem- 
etery memorials, there are several dis- 
tinguished examples in this country. 



Two of these stand in a class by them- 
selves. They are Saint Gaudens' famous 
Adams memorial in Rock Creek Cem- 
etery, Washington, D. C, and Daniel C. 
French's Millmore memorial in Boston. 
These are not only our greatest cem- 
etery monuments, but are not infre- 
quently regarded as the finest ideal con- 
ceptions in American sculpture. Both 
of them have that elemental appeal, 
inherent in only the greatest works of 
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art^ of delivering their messages directly 
and impressively to the most untrained 
and casual observer. Saint Gaudens' re- 
markable Presence has been known vari- 
ously as "Grief/' "Death/* "Fate/' 
"Mystery/' and by many other titles of 
that nature^ and there are suggestions of 
all of these attributes in the grim^ mys- 
terious figure that sits, cold, large and 
remote, seemingly shut off from human 
understanding as the memorial itself is 
shut off from the surrounding landscape 
by a close planting of small formal 
trees. Saint Gaudens would never ex- 
plain the meaning of this figure, and as 
the unnamed enigma of Mystery it has 
probably drawn more pilgrims to its 
shrine than any work of art in America. 

Mr. French's Millmore monument, 
less mysterious and awe-inspiring, is 
more humanly appealing in its sugges- 
tion of the unerring hand of the Angel 
of Death calling the young sculptor 
from his unfinished work. This group 
through its many pictorial reproductions 
is jDrobably known and admired by a 
greater number of people than any other 
sculpture in the countr}^ 

Another remarkable cemeter}^ memo- 
rial that takes high rank as a work of 
sculpture is the one lately executed by 
Mr. Lorado Taft, of Chicago, and 
erected in Graceland Cemetery in that 
city as a memorial to Henry T. Graves. 
It has been named "The Eternal Si- 
lence," and is an unusually impressive 
conception, reminiscent in general feel- 



ing of Saint-Gaudens' mysterious figure 
just mentioned. It breathes the same 
spirit of awe, and carries the suggestion 
of the unknown life beyond. The figure 
is of heroic size, and stands against a 
huge monumental tablet of highly pol- 
ished dark Quincy granite. 

Miss Nellie V. Walker, of Chicago, 
has executed two memorials of an un- 
usual Rodinesque type, using rough 
blocks of granite from which dimly 
emerging spirit-figures convey a mes- 
sage in purely ideal and symbolic 
terms. One of these, illustrated here- 
with, is the Stratton monument in Colo- 
rado Springs in which Philanthropy has 
been expressed in a beautifully wrought 
female form emerging from one side of 
the block and stretching out her hands 
to another figure of which only the back 
is visible. To the ideal expression of 
the thought is added this quotation in 
the form of an inscription: " 'Tis not 
enough to help the feeble up, but to 
support him after." The blending of 
the figures with the monumental mass 
of the rough block has been skilfully 
carried out to make a sculptural and ex- 
pressive memorial. A rarely graceful 
and appealing French memorial of the 
same general type is the Chaplin monu- 
ment in Paris in which a beautiful fe- 
male figure, almost in the round, is 
emerging from a rough tablet, and look- 
ing up at a portrait in relief of the 
painter Chaplin who is thus memorial- 
ized by "The Spirit of Art." 
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THE Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
has ventured into a new field in gath- 
ering among the foreign population of the 
city examples of their native arts for a 
loan exhibition. Through the Neighbor- 
hood Houses it was learned that even in 
the poorer homes of the "new Americans" 
there existed objects of fine artistic qual- 



ity which had been brought with them 
from the Fatherland. As these are now 
brought together in one exhibition, the 
first impression emphasizes strongly the 
distinguishing qualities characteristic of 
the handiwork of different nationalities, 
in the combinations and quality of color 
and design. The Russian loans, which 



